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and give weight to his preconceived ideas j in fine, that
his Protestant orthodoxy is a mere matter of style, like
the Catholicism of Montaigne or Kabelais. On the
other hand, it is argued that "no spirit of irreligion has
inspired any of Bacon's works," that no one of them is
calculated to weaken any dogma of faith, and that many
of his positive affirmations, as in his " Confession,"
" Meditationes Sacrae," his prayers and letters pamm,
were made under no inducement to hypocrisy; when
thrown out of gear with the world, and on his own re-
sources, he was most likely to be sincere. On this vexed
question it may at least be asserted with confidence,
that the extremist zeal of such writers as Joseph de
Maistre, imputing to Bacon cryptic Atheism, and a desire
to propagate it, absurdly errs; and that the Abbe Eymery,
who, about the same date, cited his name as a religious
philosopher, in opposition to those of, D'Alembert and
Diderot, was more nearly just; for if Bacon's system is
not reared on religious sentiment, it leads to that senti-
ment as its crown.1

1 With the following judgment of an eminent scholar
and thinker I entirely agree: " It is rare to find a scien-
tific man who has much interest in, or understanding
of, religious problems. Prom Boyle to Brewstcr, they are
content to accept the prevailing orthodoxy as something
given, and only attack it on outlying points it' it attacks
them. Bacon was so far a scientific man that his treasure
and his heart were set on the natural world. But, further,
he was a philosopher; and his philosophic insight, coupled
with his devotion to the world, also determined him to leave
religion alone. For he must have seen, and he did see, that
Ins methods applied to theology would upturn everything;
and he must also, have known that this could not Imt louse